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OCCASIONAL REMARKS 
| Upon ſome late STAT UR EA on 


The CONFESSION AL, &. 


ſhould be permitted to make its way in 
the world without warm and vigorous 
oppoſition, could never be expected by any man 
who had the leaſt acquaintance with the Yate and 
temper of the times in which it appeared. It 


T* ſuch a book as the Confeſſional 


would indeed have been a weak and unreaſon- 


able expectation in any times, which have afforded 
occaſion for ſuch inquiries... The ſubjects there 
treated of, are of great and public importance. 
It was fit they ſhould be ſeriouſly, freely, and 
thoroughly examined : and if it ſhould be found 
that the Author's principles or his concluſions 


were deſtitute of all foundation, it was equally, 
| t 


* 


[ 4 ] 
fit that bis book ſhould be conſigned to contempt 
and obliyion. 

The merits of the main queſtion laid within 2 
. ſmall compaſs, namely, © whether the governors 
&« of Proteſtant churches have a right, upon the 
s original principles of the Reformation, to eſta- 
„ bliſh confeſſions of faith and doctrine, drawn 
'« up in the form of artificial ſyſtem, and in terms 
e not clearly warranted by the ſcriptures, as teſts 
* of the orthodoxy of the miniſters pfficiating in 
e ſuch churches ?” 

The firſt that appeared on the aftirmative ſide 
of this queſtion, in oppoſition to the Confeſſipnal, 
was the Reverend Dr. Rut berforth, who endea- 
voured to lodge the right of eſtabliſhing ſuch 
teſts with the governors of particular churches, 
in virtue of a ſcriptural commiſſion or appoint- 
ment, peculiar to their office and ſtatjon. | 
Io him ſucceded the ingenious author of an 
_ Efay ong.E/ftabli iſhments in religion, who thought 
proper to give the civil magiſtrate a ſhare of au- 
thority, along with the ſuperior clergy, in the 
- eſtabliſhing ſuch teſts; a point the Reverend 
Doctor abovementioned, ſeemed to have over- 
looked. | 
- Theſe ſeveral theories eee _ and 
ſenſible examinations from the maſterly hand of 
the judicious Dr. Benjamin Dawſon, who hath 
laid both theſe ſchemes of church power, as theſe 
authors have drawn them out, under difficultics 
* from 
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from which i it will not be eaſy to diſengage them, 
upon any, principles conſiſtent with the claims 


and profeſſions either of thoſe who firſt ſeparated 
from the church of Rome, or of thoſe who have 


ſince undertaken to juſtify that its upon 


the ſureſt grounds. 


The Confeſſional, having, by the help of ſo 


able an auxiliary, and of ſome other intelligent 


and ingenuous friends of religious liberty, ſtood 
firm and unſhaken by theſe more regular ap- 


proaches, it became neceſſary to change the me- 
thod of attack, and, as hath been uſual in other 
polemic operations, to harraſs the author with a 
lighter kind of artillery, calculated to diſparage 
his talents as a Writer, and his probity as a man, 


and to make him contemptible and ridiculous, and 


if poſſible, ſcandalous. 
Something of this tendency was lightiy thrown 
out by the author of the Eſay on Eſtabliſhments, 


&c. But theſe little reflections having already 


fallen under the notice of the Candid Examiner 


of that Eſſay, may' for the preſent, be paſſed 


by. 


But who would have expected chat the grave 
Dr, Rutherforth ſhould condeſcend to engage in - 


this kind of ſkirmiſh ? or that he ſhould introduce a 


formal Defence of his charge with obſerving, that 


the Confeſſional was eleven years in the author's 


training? Perhaps, indeed, this may be a circum- 


ſtance of more conſequence than one would at firſt 


94 3 imagine. 


* 
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- Imagine. For the Reverend Mr. Benjamin Pye, 
in theſPreface to his Five Letters, more lately 
publiſhed, hath thought it neceſſary to inform 
the world, with leſs certainty indeed as to the 
point of chronology, and a remarkable variation 
of the metaphor, that the Author of rhe Con- 
feſſwnal was more than ten years brooding over 
it. 
Now admit one or other of theſe accounts 
*(which of them yon pleaſe) to be true, what 
would theſe gentlemen infer from ſuch remarks 
to the diſparagement of the author or his book? 
From every writer who publiſhes his ſentiments on 
ferious and important ſubjelts, the public has a 
right to expect as much accuracy as human in- 
firmity in general, and the imperfections of par- 
tieular men, will admit of. And the, more time 
thoſe writers take to compoſe, reviſe, and cor- 
rect their performances, the more reſpect they 
ſbew for the public, for whoſe information or 
entertainment their labodrs are intended; 
"Poſſibly theſe gemlemen might mean, under 
this intimation, to convey another to their readers, 
that is to fay, that they are writers of fuperior 
abilities, and could each of them have produced 
a bigger and a better book in the eleventh * 
tenth part of the time: which may be very true, 
but would have been hinred with a better grace 
We by parties not ſo immediately, intereſted to Hare 
it * | | 
. © i Ig 


xe Enxaxus, 
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* poſing faſter than other people ; bur there 
« haye been writers who Have thewed their Yar 
«© nity and their infirmity in . of their . 


com- 


_ 4 inconceiveable' abilities this way e defign, 
« of ſuch! braggatds i is ſometimes partly to affure 
% us how much they deſpiſe, ind how cally they, , 
* can confute their antagoniſts: büt the trick i 
« as ſtale as à rottef egg, and the learned WOT 
e is not to be fo duped: Gal ale 7 Elte, 
by Dr. Fortin, vol. I. p: 403. And fo much for 
brooding and training. 


Previbus to Mr. Pye's Frot Lettets, appeared ; 4 
ſmall pamphſer, 4 raffles, Doubts concerning the 
zuthenticity of the laſt publication of the Conf efhonal; 
the author of e does not ſeem to have en- 
tertained the leaſt ſuſpicion, that the opportunity 
his retirement and his library afforded him of, 
laſhing the Author of che Confeſhonal, would 
be of the leaſt diſadyantage. to the reputation 
either of himfelf or his performance; and yet 
during this employment of his learned leiſure, 
he certainly was in the circumſtances of a e- 
ehuſe. Why, then. is chis eaſt, off by by Mr. Pye 
as a.term of reproach. tg, the Author the Con- 
felſional, pet without a vird at the t of 
bis library b 
No es but Mr. Pye thought "the Avibor 
the Doubts more laudably employed than the 


BY, Auth 


„mich * : 


he” 


TI 
Author of the FAIR but that conſidera- + 
tion alaye will not make the Doubter leſs a re- 
cluſe while he. was, occupied in this labour of * 
love, nor at all * the dark corners of his 
library. . 
Un it ſeems Me. P/ e 5 his reaſons for chew. 
Sharatteriſing the a of - the Confeſſional 
and his. library more particularly, as theſe terms 
import that the ſaid Author may be ſome- 
what miſtaken in his opinion of men and times, 
and not have fallen at laſt upon the fitteſt ſea- 
* ſotffor communicating it to the world. ” Pref. 
G * 
In my humble 8 2 thor of the 
Confeſſional is under a ſmall obligation to Mr. 
Pye for this laſt remark. It ſeems to carry along 
with it a conceſſion that fome ſeaſon might be ft 
for communicating this opinion. to the world. 
And this being preſuppoſed, Who is to be the 
judge of the te ſeaſon? What if the Author 
of the Confeſſional ſhould think, as other good 
Proteſtants do, that pleas for chriſtian liberty, 
and for the advancement 'of truth and 3 4 
in chriſtian ſocieties, are wift at no ſeaſon? If 
this ſentiment is juſt, no man who entertains it 
can be far miſtaken in his opinion of the men 
who diſcourage ſuch plegg, or of the times which 
obſtru& ſuch advancement. If Mr. Pye is of a 
a agent. he 1 is not a proper perfon ta 
| chuſe 
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chuſe it ſeaſons for the Auth of Cots 
al; and the numbers that think as he does. 
That the Author of the Confeſſional may not 


be frequently ſeen at the levees of great men, in 


carding parties, or other places of public reſort 
where popular intelligence is ſtirring, is very 
poſſible. It may be his misfortune that he is not. 
But while he does his duty in his proper ſtation, 


and gives honour to whom honour is due, it can- 
not be his fault that he does not intrude himſelf” 46H 


where his preſence is neither wanted nor re- 
quired; and it is not impoſſible that men even 
of ſtudy and retirement may have other means 
of learning what! is Al in che world, and by ö 
who. 

The kate of we Doubts has dropped ſcyeral_ 
hints, that the Author of the Confeſſional is, at 
the bottom, a favourer of Popery. He calls bim, 
with an ironical ſneer, a good Proteftant, and ends 


his pamphlet with an inſinuation, that the Author 


of the Confeſſional is ready to run into the ein- 
braces of Father Philips. Here Mr. Pye Kindly | 


becomes his voucher, that an egſneſt. towards 
Popery is none of this Author's failings, and ares . 3 


_ kane paſſages from the Confeſſional to Prove it. 


It is pity theſe gentlemen” ſhould not commu | 


nicate their reſpectiye perfrmances to each other, 


before they exhibit them to the public! Who 


knows, if one of theſe writers ſhould continue 
in this daubting humour, but he may, at ſome 


time, 


F 
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en i I: Pye did not cite the frag- 
ment he p of Biſhop Buriet”s "dans « 
his Own Timer, from à ſpurious or a mutila 
copy? Some people intleed have tlivught, that, 


hach he given the. paſſage as it ſtands in the au- 
thentic editions! of that Hiſtory, common juſtice 


_ + would have required, that he- ſhould chaſtiſe Bi- 


ſhop Burnet for che ſame ofſence which puts him 
fo SA" out. of temper wich the Author of 
che Confeſſional. 
But however. Mr. Pye might thhile fit to treat 
the Author. of, the: Confeſſional, let juſtice be 
done to Mt: Pye, Let us acknowledge the ſea 
ſonable and eflential. ſertice he has done to the 
Proteſtant cauſe by ſo much of his Five Letters as 
concerns Popery and Popiſn writers. He deſerves 
the thanks of all good. Proteſtants for it. And 
he would have deſerved them nd leſs, had he re- 
ſerved his ſtriqtures on the Author of the Con - 
'feſhional for ſome other occafion. Will not ſome 
of his Proteſtant readers be ready to aſk; what 
| have ſuch ſtrictures to do there! Does Mr, Pye 
mean that no body ſhould write agaitiſk Popery, 
| withoiit his canonical permiſſion ? And, conſider- 
ing the hortid, but very juſt pifttite-he lias drawn 
of the church of Rome, with what propriety tan 
he blame the Author oi; the Confeflional for de- 
firing} that the church of England may _ * 
far * * h. 


The 


— 
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* 
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The Critical. Reviewers ſpea of the Aue 
of the Doubts abovementioned” as an ingenious” 
writer, and ſo far I agree with them. No one 
but a writer of ſome genius could fabricate fuch 
Doubts ont of ſack. materials. The thing to be 
regretted is, that the coſt, beſtowed upon them, 
light as it is, ſhould ſo far outweigh the im- 
portance of them, 80 far as I ean ſee, they might 
all be admitted for juſt and true without the 
jeaſt damage to the argument; of the Confeſſional. 
For what do we learn from them, hut that the 
Author of that bock is, in ſome inſtances, a fal- - 
lible, and, if you, will, a careleſs, in others, a 
confident writer In ſome inſtances he hath made 
miſtakes; in orhers, he hath preſumed to be of 
his own opinion, without aſking * n the 
Doubter and his aſſociates. 5 

But whea che ald Reyiewers- add, — The 
Tae in _que/tion.are fairly cited. and compared, 

mult beg leave to, diflent. from, them; and to 
enter —— to the public, an dhe bahn, - 
the Author of the Confeſſional; 

For example. You tell us“ (an * . 
_ addreſſing - himſelf to the Author- ef the Gon- 
tg/honal), .** p. xxix, of, the, preface to the firſt 
edition, char King Chenles. I]-yzoM435 O, in his 
Declaration from Brada, rot things concern- 

ing religion: the firſt. of, which was, Aquite- 
' new made eee dee, 


Pe * k 
The - 
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The words, however, of that Preface are theſe: 
* Charles II publiſhed a Declaration at Bxzva, 
« giving the the Preſbyterians to underſtand two 
things, Ge.“ Now, unleſs it is impoſſible that 
people ſhould be given 70 underſtand, or made to 
erpect᷑ any thing, except by a promiſe in expreſs 
words, the author of the Confeſſional may {till 
be in the right, and'even juſtified by the paſſages 
cited in the Doubts from this Detlaration. For 
if it may be proved, 1. that the Pfreſbyterians 
did actually underſtand by the Declaration from 
Breda, that there would be # quite new model of 
the chureb of England; and, 2. that the King | 
himſelf intended that hi they ſhould under/tand 
by it, no room will be left for cavils on this 
head. 
To the belt point let us hear Richard Baxter. 
« In the deep ſenſe of this danger,“ ſays he, 1 
“ ſer myſelf to try, whether terms of poſſible con- 
« cord" might be obtained; the London miniſters 
« zoyhed ; the King vrcatly entoutaged us; firſt 
« by his Declaration at ELD i< Burter't Life 
by Sylvefter, Appendix, 120. | 
And to theſe terms of poſſible concord i De- 
claration from Breda plainly pointed; viz. © And 
*© becauſe the paſſion and uncharitableriefs of the 
« times have produced ſeveral opinions in religion | 
«by which men are engaged in parties and ani- 
* moſities againſt each other, which, when they 
* oa * unite in a freedom of conver ſa- N 
G _ lien, 
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f tiau, will be compoſed or better underſtood ; We 
« do declare a Liberty to tender Conſciences, v 
Oc 

But Baxter and the London miniſters very well 
knew, that neither theſe parties and animoſities 
could be compoſed, nor any terms of poſſible concord 
obtained, without @ quite new * madel of the church 
cf England. And that this indeed was the ſenſe 
of all ſorts, appears from the free converſation the 
ſame London miniſters had with the King, con- 
cerning terms of poſſuble concord, when as yet they 
had no public encouragement tq propoſe ſuch 
terms, but what they underſtood the Declaration 
from Breda had given them. * — 
Part II. p. 230, 231, Oc. | 

But it may bg ſaid, © The maſtitis mie 

« under/tooq this Declaration.” Let us, then in- 
quire how the King intended they ſhould under- 


ſtand' it, 


perhaps the word Model may give offence to the Doubter. 
The Author of the Confeſſional, however, has pretty good au- 
thority for uſing it on this occafion, even that of Lord Claren- 
don, hy whom we are informed that a committee was ap- 
pointed before his majeſty's return to debate and prepare the 
« MODEL for religion.” Continuation of his Life, 8vo, vol. II. 
P- 17. If this committee was appointed upon the Lords d- 
firing that fome *vay may be confidered to make up the breaches 
(ſee Whitlock, p. 702. under May 1, 1660), it was imme- | 
diately occaſioned by his Majeſty's letters and declarations from 
Bazpa; and affords a full juſtification of the Author of the 


Confeſſional : in terminis. 
1. Along 


* 


14 J 
1. Along with 4 Declaration from Breda, 
cited by the Doubter, and of the ſame date, came 
à Letter from his Majeſty to the Speaker of the 
Houſe 6f Commons telock, p. 702, calls it 
his meſſage and declaration to the Houſe of Com- 
ons), wherein his Majeſty ſays, We - in 
due time, ourſelf to propoſe ſomething 
you for the propagation of ir” [the Proteſtant 
religion }, © that will farisfy the world, that we 
« have always made it our care and our ſtudy, 
« and have" enough obſerved, what Is moſt like 
to bring difadyantage to it,” _ We ſhall ſee 
. preſently, that what his Majeſty had to propoſe, 
was @ quite new model of the Church of England. 
2. His Majeſty's Declaration.concerning Eccle- 
Gaſtical affairs bears date Octo 25, 1660. In 
this Declaration we read as follows. * When we 
« were in Holland, we were attended by many 
« grave and learned miniſters from hence, who 
« were looked upon as the moſt able and princi- 
« pal aſſertors of the Preſbyterian opinions, with: 
© whom we had as much conference as the mul- 
« titude of affairs which were then upon us would 
permit us to have; and, to our great ſatisfaction 
« and comfort, fun them full of affection to 


eus, of zeal, for the. peace of the church and 


a are, and neither. enemies (as they have been 
given out to be) to Epiſcopacy or Liturgy, but 
9 modeſtly to deſire fact alterations i in either, as, 


60 
| DuOLL 3 without 
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„without ſhaking 1 might beſt allay 
« the preſent diſtempers which the indiſpoſition 
« of the time, and tie tenderneſs of ſome men's 
« conſciences, had gantrafted ; for the better do- 
* ing whegegh we did i * n our firſt ar- 
« rival in this kingdom, to call a Synod of Di- 
4 vines, Gs WR Ao wrt 
a proper remedy tþoſe differences and 
1 giſ- ſatisfactions which had or ſhould ariſe in 
„matters of religion; : and 1N THE MEAN TIME 
* we publiſhed, in our Declaration from BxeDaA, 
A Liberty to tender Conſciences, Ge.” | 

So then we ſee the Liberty to tender Conſtiences, 
publiſhed in the Declagation from Breda, was 
granted as a kind of interim, till a proper remedy 
for all thoſe ces and diſ- ſatisfactions which 
had ariſen, or d ariſe, in matters of religion, | 
could be provided. Thus the Preſbyterians, ag 
we haye ſeen, underſtood this Declaration from 
Breda, and in conſequence of fo underſtanding it 
were encouraged to propoſe their terms of pyſible 
concord; and, as appears: from the King's own 
teſtimony, if they had not ſo underſtood it, they 
would not have underſtood it as his Majeſty in- 
tended they ſhould. underſtand it. 
| Ta proceed, The calling of a Bynod of Divincs 

appearing to hig Mgjeſty not ta be a proper ex» 
gedient for the purpoſe of compoſing theſe differ- 
ences and diſ- ſatisfactions at the time this Decla- 
ration concerning Eccleſiaſtical affairs was pub- 


* 


puts that matter out 
words. * To conqlud 


E e 


by 
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| bihed, for reaſons therein given, his Majeſty 
takes it upon himſelf to give ſome determination, 


by way of conceſſions to the Preſbyterians and 


other ſcrupulous miniſters. And, leſt it ſhould 
de thought that theſe conce 


were different 
from the propoſe} meditated at Breda, his Majeſty 
f diſpute” in the following 
„ and in this place to ex- 
et plain what we mentioned before, and ſaid in 


cc our Letter to the Houſe of Commons from 


« Breda, that we hoped in due time ourſelf to 
«© propoſe ſomewhat for the propagation of the 
« Proteſtant religion, &'c. —We conjure all our 
« loving ſubjefts to-acquieſce in, and ſubmit to, 
« this our Declaration concerning thoſe differ- 
« ences, which have ſo much diſquĩeted the nation 
7 home, and given ſuch Genee to the Pro- 
* reſtant churches abroad. 
It remains now only to be conſidered whether 
theſe alterations and conceſſions did not amount 
to a quite new model of the church of England? 
And here, to avoid prolixity, I muſt refer thi 
nt for particulars to the Declaration itſelf, 
aud requeſt him to compare them with the / 
model, as it was left by the Biſhops of K. Charles J. 


The laſt of theſekanceſfons, indeed, the ſort of 


men with whom the author of the Confeſſional 


hath to wy obliges me to pr Wm at full 


, 


We 1 * — 
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And becauſe ſome men, otherwiſe pious and 
« learned, ſay, they cannot conform unto the 
« ſubſcription required by the Canon, nor take 
« the. oath of canonical obedience, we are con- 
4 tent, and it is our will and pleaſure (ſo they 
« take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy); 
« that they ſhall. receive ordination, inſtitution, 
« and induction, and ſhall be permitted to exer- 
« eiſe their function, and to enjoy the profits of 
* their livings, without the ſaid ſubſeription or 
« gath of canonical obedienee. d moreover, 
that no perſons. in the univefſities ſhall, for 
« want of ſuch ſubſcription, be hindered in the 
« raking of their degrees. Laſtly, that none be 
« judged to | forfeit his preſentation or benefice, 
« ox: be deprived of it, upon the ſtatute of the. 
e thirteenth of Queen Elizabeth, chapter the 
« twelfth, ſo he read and declare bis affent to all 
« the articles of religion, which. only concern the 
« confeſſon of - the true - Chriſtian faith, and the 
« doftrine. of the ſacraments, compriſed in the 
C book of articles in the ſaid ſtatute mentioned. 

Now, if this conceſſion alone is not @ quite new 
model of the church of England, I muſt infiſt upon 
it that thoſe Gentlemen who have accuſed the 
author of the Confeſſional of aggempring to ſub- 
vert the church of England @ Fwndamentis, only 
for propoſing to have the canonical ſubſcription 


to the xxxix Aale — are * 
miſtaken. | 


B 
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SGreat as my regard eds ber bf ihe 
Doubs, I freely own I have not taken all theſe 
pains on his account only. The laſt cited paſſage 
gives me an opportunity of paying my reſpetts to 
2-more conſiderable perſonage, under whoſe 
ſtandard the Doubter may poſſibly have inliſted. 
This little collection of Doubts made its ap- 
prarance like one of thofe Dwarfs recorded in 
ancient romance, who ſtrutted into the liſts im- 
mediately before the Giant, partly to ſet off the 
amplitude of hig perſon, and partly to bear _ 
part of his light armonr. Accordingly 
minutive writer having vapoured about a . 
in ſtalks a Terre-filius exhibiting his defiance, un- 
der the title of A Letter to the Author of the Con- 
 feſſuonal, containing Remarks on the * * tu hi 

Fir/t Edition. In this Letter the co ons and 
alterations in King Charles IId's Declaration con- 
cerning Eccleſiaſtical affairs are thus repreſented. 
The King was, in the main, for reſtoring the 
10 eſtabliſhment; as it was before the year 1640 

«yet in teſtimony of his deſire of peace and union, 
* of by ſuch means it cauld be obtained, he con- 
« ſented to reſtrain the Epiſcopal juriſdiction, to 
permit the Liturgy to be altered, and to in- 
« dulge the {; lous in ſeveral inſtances, with 
reſpect to ceremonies and Sen habits.” 
p. 4. 

Warily, good ST. ake 58d how you goon; 
not a 3 of nn the bulwark of /ib- 


* 1 
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feriptins for ever ſo much, leſt ſamebody ſhould 
alk, how the eſtabliſhinent ſtood in * , 
before the year 1640? 

And then again, If by fuch n 
obtained. But why are we not told what prevented 
its being obtained by ſuch means? For a very 
good reaſon. That circumſtance belongs to the 

defence of the Preface. And, as the repreſenta- 
tion now ſtands, you may, if you pleaſe, aſcribe 
this prevention to the obſtinacy of the Preſbyre- 
rians. Biſhop Burnet, howevengyſhews. a fairer” 
ſide of them. ., The Earl of Clarendon,” ſays his 
Lordſhip, * got the King to publiſh a Declaration, 
_ « ſoon aftet his reſtoration, concerning eccleſiaſti- 
cal affairs, to which if be had ftood, very pro- 
« bably the greateſt part of them might have been 
gained. So then this treaty of peace and 
union did not miſcarry on the ſide of the Preſby- 
terians. But pray, why did not the King ſtand 
to his Declaration? The Hiſtorian honeſtly tells 
us. „The Biſhops did not approve of it.” Hiſt. 
O. T. Fol. vol. I. p. 178. 

Bur, leſt Biſhop Burnet's authority ſhould be 
diſputed, let us hear what account the Preſby- 
terians themſelves give by the pen of Richard 
Baxter, in a petition intended 10 be preſented to 
the King, about the year 1675. 

« And the grief of our ſouls for the preſent 
te diviſions doth call up our thankful remembrance. 


chat your Majeſty publiſhed ſo gracious a 
! . 2 ITY * Decla- 
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& Declaration of eccleſiaſtical affairs, as, had it 
4. ſued, had prevented our preſent diſtractions, yea, 
that your Houſe of Commons gave your Ma- 

« zeſty the [their] public thanks for your healing 
means; tho' ſome now take all our diviſions 
and diſtractions to be a ſmaller evil than the 
tr terms of that your Majeſty's Declaration would 
«© be.“ Barter Life, Part III. p. 564. [miſ- | 
numbered for 164.) 

This is a ſpecimen of the wavy artifices with 
Which this Lett abounds. What a pleaſant va- 
riety of doubts might a man form our of it, who 
ſhould be bleſſed with the happy vein of the fa- 
cetious artiſt upon the carpet? In ſober ſadneſs, 
theſe /ofteners do by no means become ſo ſolemn 
2 Teprover of diſingenuity, and fo magiſſerial a 
correttor of falſe hiſtory. 

The next offence that is given to the Doubter 
is, that the author of the Confeſſional does not 
pay due reſpect to the authorities of Heylin and 
Plaifere concerning the Declaration at The hed 
of the xxxix Articles. 

What Plaifere ſays amounts only to * that 
the ſaid Declaration was prefixed to the Articles 
in his time, and had King Charles's authority, 
Which will by n& means prove that it was net 

there in the foregoing reign, or that it had not” 
King James's authority as well as King Chartess. 
Suppoſe the Daubter Would have dee on. to ſay, 


in ſome of his learned labours, * Mor cover, the 
ä * King's 


ah 

* 
* 
U 
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« King's moſt excellent Majeſty that now ts, in 
« his Proclamation for the Encouragement of 
« Piery and Virtue, &c.” would he expect that 
Poſterity ſhould take this for ſufficient proof that 
this Proclamation was not publiſhed by any of his 
Majeſty's Royal Predecefſors? 

Doctor Heylin indeed exhibits this Declaration 
from a book intituled Bibliotheca Regia, which 
was probably a collection of public reſeripts of 
ſeveral ſorts, during the reign of King Charles; 
ſome of which, for aught that appears, might 
only have been republiſhed in ths Collection, as 


what King Charles might think fit to confirm by © 


his own authority, tho? firſt iſſued in his Father” 8 
reign, | 

Be that as it may, the works of both theſe 
writers were extant in the days of Biſhop Burnet 
and Dr. Nichols; and as neither of the latter ſeem 
to have paid any regard to thefe teſtimonies, the 
authorities of Plaifere and Heylin could not pre- 
elude" the author of rhe Confeſſional from the 
liberty of chooſing his party in the matter in dif- 
ference between the Biſhop and Dr, Nichols ; 


which he hath done, one would have thought, 


wich ſufficient diffidence to have protected Nh 
from the inſult of any one pretending to the name 


of a ſcholar and a gentleman. 


But, as the Doubter goes on, * this is nat 
« the point > and a much more formidable accu- 
fation is brought againſt * Wabde of che Con- 


. onal, 
* B 3 7" _ 
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1% Ih your's” (meaning, in the copy of the De- 
claration uſed by the author of the Confeſſional), 
tit ſeems his Majeſty does not fay that, He had 
* cauſed a Declaration made and publiſhed by 
c himſelf, for the purpoſes mentioned in the 
&* Proclamation, to be printed and publiſhed 
along with the thirty- nine Articles.” Doubts, 
1 
. judge of he fairngf of this citation, We. 
muſt put down the paſſage as it ſtands in the 
* ' Confeffional, p. 132, note, Ed. 2. 

Von will ſay perhaps, and why might not 
- © this originally be King Charles's own Declara · 
dee ien? I anſwer, it might be ſo; but if it was, 
e it is unaccountable his Majeſty ſhould not ſay, 
6e IN THE PASSAGE ABQVE-CITED, he had cauſed 
te a Declaration made and publiſhed by himſelf, 
. « for the purpoſes mentioned in the Proclamation, 
3 to be printed and publiſhed along with a new 

« edition of the thirty - nine Articles.” 

Now ſo-it happens, that the paſſage above-cited 
was not from the Declaration before the Articles, 
but from the Proclamation calling in the copies of 

Montague's Appello Cæſarem, mentioned p. 131. 
Had the Doubter given the leaſt hint of à paſaze 
ebove-cited, the reader perhaps might have gone 
to the Confeſſional to look for it, which would 
have been abſolute deſtruction to the Doxbt, The 
Doubter therefore, in his great accuracy and clears 
neſs, thought fit to drop this kde clauſe as no- 
8 to his purpoſe. * 


14.0 be 


The 
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The next doubt is one of the moſt extraordi- 
nary in the Whole collection. According to 
Ryſtrworth, the Houſe of Commons put the very 
ſame conſtruction upon his Majeſty's Declaration 
that Sir Jabn Elliat did; and, in conſequence of 
that conſtruction, entered into a remarkable Vow, 
plainly to guard againſt the deſign of the Decla 
ration, and to take care that the potuer of religion 
mig ht not be left to the perſons of thoſe men to whom 
the Declaration left jt. Ruſowworth, vol. I. p. 648, 


650. 
Let ve nom attend e che W ot the Hades, 


ration which may be ſuppoſed to have given os · 
caſion to this conſtruction, which I tranſcribe from 
Dr. Heylin's copy (taken from the Bibliotheca 
Regia above-mentioned), now lying before me. 
« That opt of our Princely care that the 
Church men may do the work which is proper unte 
6 a che Biſhops and Clergie, from time to time, 
upon their humble deſire, hall have licence, 

« under our Broad Seal, to deliberate of, and tg 
do all ſuch things, as being made plain by them, 
and aſſented unto by us, SHALL concern the 
« ſettled continuance of the Doctrine and Diſci- 
« pline of the Church of England eſtabliſhed; from 
« which we {ball not endure any variation or de · 
< parting in the leaſt degree.” Life of Arch⸗ 
- The — is, * 4zohat the ing would 
not endure any variation or departing in the leaſt 


? 
degree! 5 4 | The 


1 
The Doubter anſwers, In the Doctrine of the 
- & Church, he declares he will admit of no varia; 
tion from what was "ALREADY nnn 
Doubts, p.-9. | | 
In an evil hour for bis eauſe did the 1 
refer us to Heylin's tranſcript of this Declaration 
from Bibliotheca Regia; for, alas | neither the 
word Now in the paſſage as cited by the Doubter, 
nor the word ALREADY, as in his 1 is to 
be found in the faid tranſcript. 

Indeed, in Biſhop Sparrow Collection of Ar- 
Heles, function xc. and in the common editions, 
ne words are—* of the Church of England xow 

eſtabliſhed” which was probably firſt put there 
to accommodate matters to the Act of Uniformiry 
of 1662. But the Declaration with which we 
have to do, is that and that only under the conſi- 
Aeration of the Houſe of Commons in 1628, of 
which this from Dr. Heylin muſt be taken for an 
authentig copy, till the contrary is proved. The 
Fömiſſion of the word vow in Heylin's copy can 
Hardly paſs for an error of the pen or the preſs; 
for the word ALREADY, which is in Ser 
copy below, is not to be found in that given by 
Heyn. The author of the Confeſſional indeed 
he probably unappriſed of this very remarkable 

ference between the copies) appeals to the De- 
claration, as we now have it. And ſurely with 
tuficient reafon, npon the ' ſuppoſition that the 
| Declaration muſt Le conſiſtent with itſelf. 1 
Nr, 


* 
wt 
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For, admit the word now. to have been in the 


_ original Declaration in the ſenſe of already, what 


things were the Biſhops: and Clergy in Convoca- 
tion to deliberate of, what were they to do or: to 


Nabe plain frum time to time, reſpecting either 


doctrine or diſcipline, ſeeing his Majeſty would 
not endure any varying in the leaſt 5 — 
what was now or already eſtabliſned? 0 

- © The external policy of the church,“ — the 
Doubter, and ſtrains hard to find a diſtinction be- 
tween external policy and eſſential diſcipline. But 
all in vain; the word eſſential is his own-interpo- | 
lation, and in the paſſage quoted above from the 
Declaration, Dactrine and Diſcipline go hand in 
hand. If the Church-men might not vary the 
Doctrine, neither might they vary the Diſcipline 
already eſtabliſhed; and then, there being no 
work proper unto Churc h- men to be done, upon 
what wag his Majeſty" $ __ care to be 


ployed? 


But if * Diſcipline ** be vatiea, lo — 
the Doctrine too under the {ame reſtrictions. Phe 


conſequence is, that that from which his Majeſty 


would not endure any variation in the leaſt degree, 
was the reſult of the clergy's: deliberations,” wha 


they ſhould do, or what they ſhould: make plain, 


from; tune to time, concerning the ſettled continu- 
ance both of the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
church of England. The plain Engli i/b of which 
* a ungeſigns of thoſe times: knew to be, 


that 


* 
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that the King's fanftion to theſe convocational acts 
no queſtion to be made, no man would be allowed 
to vary in the leaſt degree, either in doctrine or 
diſcipline, from what the clergy ſhould pleaſe 180d 
mate plain; an expreſſion which ſufficiently 
painted out the tendency of the Declaration to 
the Houſe of Commons, and ſtill points it out to 
every reader who is ee with the 
hiſtory of thoſe times. 

in the Confeſſional, p. 30, ad Ed. is this note: 
— Biſhop Conybeare, in his famous Sub- 

« ſcription-ſermon, argues from the conſent re · 
_*. quired by the Apoſtles to their doctrines, to the 
| en. 
« ors to human articles.” 

-*For which the author is this key ta taſk: 
« Biſhop Conybeare is apt to lay a ſure foundation, 
« and to build regularly and firmly upon it. His 
« ſtile and mapner of building are indeed, as 
« maſters differ, not much like the Confeſſional ; 
« but ſuch as they are in his other productions, 
« ſach they appear in this ſermon, in which, 4. 
1 have it, there is not any the leaſt trace of ſuch 
* argumentation as is eee imputed to him.” 
Aer re 27); 

Bans en 1 dn dne wats thoſe who - Ire. 
thought the text of every good ſermon to be the 
3 of the preacher's doctrine contained in 
1 Conybear#s text at the head of his 

* ſermon 
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ſermon on Subſcription is, as remember (for L. 
haye not the ſermon at hand), 1 Tim. vi. 3, 4. 
If any men teach otherwiſe, and conſent. nat to; 
wholeſome words, even the words of our Lord Jeſus. 
Ubriſt, and to the dafirine which is according to 
godlineſs, he is proud, knowing nothing, 

Now, whatcambe built upon this foundation — 
authoriſe the requiring conſent to any articles of 
religion, without ſome proof that they who re- 
quire ſuch conſent, act by the ſame authority: . 
that the Apoſtle Paul did in requiring conſent to 
the wholeſome words mentioned in the text? 

This is ſo natural and proper a queſtion upon 
the occaſion that the Doubter himſelf endeavours 
to break the force of it, by ſaying, And yet, 
« 2s a true ſcholar does not judge of a diſcourſe 
* by reading only the title and tent, nor a fair 
« critic report that it contains what ĩt does not 
contain, here is a difficulty which I know not 
how to ſolve ;” why truly, nor I neither; 
for if a ſermon hath no trace in it of what a true 
ſcholar or fair critic would expect from the title 
and the text, it will be very difficult to con- 
ceive, that the preacher's foundation ſhould be 
ely laid, and much more that what he builds 
upon it ſhould be regular and firm. But this, it 
ſieems, is Biſhop Conybeares manner of building, 
in which I dare venture to fay, the Author of 
the Confeſſional hath no ambition to follow him. 
Is it for the honour of Biſhop Conybeare, either 


* 


| 
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s a divine or a reaſoner, to ſuppoſe he took for 
granted a point of ſuch indiſpenſable conſequence 
to the cauſe he was pleading in that ſermon, as 
2 authority f | 

The Author of the Confeſſional, p. 310. 24 
Edition, hath unwarily faid, that Dr. Waterland 
recommended Biſhop Sande Nine Caſes of 
«Conſcience in his Advice i young Students.” 
It is a palpable miſtake; and whether incurred by 
miſinformation or miſapprehenſion, the effect of 
an highly blameable negligence, inaſmuch as it 
is no ſmall reflection upon the ſaid Doctor, to ſup- 
poſe him to have been ſo injudicious as to recom- 
mend that kind of ſophiſtical jargon: as a proper 
ſtudy for the younger part of the univerſity. Nor 
indeed, notwithſtanding Mr. Boyles high opinion 
of Biſhop Sander ſonꝭs caſuiſtical talents, can I com- 
mend Dr. Vaterland's judgment in recommend- 
ing the ſaid. Biſhop's et, to young ſtu- 
dents. 

This, however, will not 0 che Author of 
ali Confeſſional for his incautious imputation. 
But I will venture to ſay for him, that had he 
been appriſed of his error, he would readily have 
acknowledged and corrected jt in the ſecond edi- 
tion of his book, with thanks for the information, 
even though conveyed, in no en terms than 

thoſe, of the Doubter. 


- The next occaſion of doubt. 288 bun bene, 
that whereas Dr. Vaterland had ſaid, By com- 
2 1 pilers 


* 


i pilers I mean-thoſe that compoſed the creeds, 
« articles, or other forms received in our church: 
« By impoſers I underſtand the governors in 
e church and ſtate for the time being; the Au- 
thor of the Confeſhonal, remarking upon a paſ- - 
ſage immediately following this deſcription of . 
compilers and imifalſers, and where the word im- 
poſers was uſed, Had ſaid, By impoſers, I ap- 
1 prehend muſt be meant the miniſterial impoſers, 
« that is, the biſhops, they being the perſons 
« appointed by law to take this ſecurity of ſub- 
« ſcription, on behalf of the church.“ 

Upon which, thus the Doubter. © Now the 
« biſhops not being Wvernors in church and /tate 
« for the time being, it is evident that the Doctor 
« could not confine his view to them, when he 
% £7/# compoſed this, and indeed ſome of the 
e following chapters.” Doubts, p. 15. 

But to whatever the Doctor confined his vier, 
the paſſage cited from him confines his meaning, 
to ſome perſons under the name of impoſers, 
diſtin from the governors in church and ſtats 
colleively ; as that - paſſage exhibits a caſe in 
which the governors in church and ſtate collec» 
tively, cannot be conſidered as impoſers. | 

For having ſaid, © By-impoſers I underſtand the 
* governors in church and ſtate for the time be- 
ing,“ the Doctor immediately goes on thus. 
“The ſenſe of the compilers, barely conſidered, 


is not always to be obſerycd, but ſo far only, 
66 
as 
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*%*:as the natural and proper fignification of the 
&« words, and the intention of Le er 

it upon us. 

* * Here then a ſubſcriber wants to know, how 
far, in a particular caſe, he is bound to obſerye 
the fenſe of the compilers, garehy conſidered ! 
Whar is he to do? Heh concerning the 
tratural and proper ſignification of the words, and 
there remains nothing to determine him but the 
intention of the impoſers. And where ſhall he 
find theſe impoſers ? Shall he go to the governors 
in church and ſtate collectively, or, what is the 
fame thing, in their Iegillatie capacity, for a re- 
ſolution of his ſcruple? Suppoſe this to be practi- 
cable, the anſwer would be, You are miſtaken 
in your application, we impoſe or bind nothing 
upon you but the act of ſubſcribing the ar- 


*« ticles of religion. If you want to know any 


« thing concerning ſenfes and intentions, with re- 
« ſpe& to particular articles, yon muſt apply 
* elſewhere.” Now, if there really were no 
impoſers to ſignify rhis intention to the ſerupulons 
fabſcribers, it was abſurd in Dr. Waterland to 
propoſe a caſe where the intervention of ſuch 
impoſers was made neceſſary; and, in my humble 
opinion, the Author of the Confeſſional does not 
injure Dr. Waterland's reputation, in appre bend. 
ing that the Doctor muſt have meant the biſhops, 
confidered as miniſterial impoſers, as there was 
R 28 | _ 
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ho other way of ſaving the Doctor from the im- 5 
putation of glaring impropriety. | 
In what then has the Author of the Confet: 
fional been to blaine, unleſs it is, that he did not 
cenſure Doctor Waterland, for writing with ſo 
little preciſion, and omitted to entertain his 
readers with ſolll.ingenious Doubts concerning 
the Doctor's vieW, in omitting to make a diſ- 
tinction where he ought to have made it? 
The next article of impeachment is, that the 


Author of the Confeſſional is wncertaim in one 


place, and certain in another, who compiled 
King Edward VPs Articles of Religion, which is 
thus introduced. ® 

„When yon are arguing againſt Biſtiop Bite: 
&« net, Who believed our articles to be framed by 
© Cranmer and Ridley, you ren ie air tn 


- + © certain point by whem'they-were coldipoled-” 


Doubts, P - 16. 

Obſerve, candid reader: The Gentleman fa 
not /ay, though he would have you think he 
means, that the Author of the Confeſſional ar- 


| gnes againſt that belief of Biſhop Burnet. He 


only tells you, that the Author of the Confeſ- 
ſional argues againſt Biſhop Burnet, who believed 
— many things, no queſtion, beſides the propo- 
fition againſt which the Author of the Confef- 
fional is arguing. 

The Biſhop had faid chat, 5 iis compilers: of 


* our articles reſolved on compoſing them with 
* great 
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« great temper in many points.“ But of two 
methods of compiling the articles, the Biſhop 
thinks one of them barely more probable than the 
othet; which leaves it uncertain, in the Biſhop's 
opinion, by.' whom, as well as in what, manner 
they were compiled. Whereupon the Author 
of the Confeſſional remarks, * reſpect to this 
uncertainty of the Biſhop, t « it might be 
« the other way;” and aſks, by way of argu- 
ment ad hominem, © under this uncertainty, who 
- © can pretend to ſay with what temper they were 
* compoſed, or by what views and conſiderations 
te the eompoſers were influenced ?” Reaſoning 
thus againſt the Biſhop's opinion (and againſt that 
only), that” © the. articles were compoſed with 
« preat temper in many points, for which aſ- 
ſertion his Lordſhip, being under ſuch uncer- 
tamty, hee and by ohm the articles were com- 
r could have no ſufficient foundation. 
But the Author of the Confeſſional, expreſſing 
his own; ſentiments' in his argument againſt Dr. 
Nichols, adopts. Biſhop Burnet's opinion, ſo far 
as relates to Cranmer, as a certainty; without the 
leaſt heſitation, and by this opinion he abides ; 
haying indeed never gixen the leaſt colour to 


_ * queſtion: his on certainty about the matter, till 


the Doubter by ſophiſticating his argument 


againſt Biſhop Burnet * fit 0 to würrepre⸗ 5 


ſent him. 41 * 4 2 Ita w 7 L 
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The Boubter goes on. © In an argument le- 
ic yelled againſt Dr. Bennet, I find this remark 


2 upon ſome poſition of the ſaid Doctor, that it 
« is contrary to his repeated interpretations in 
« his directions, againſt the confinement of the 
© words themſelves; and contrary to his Majeſty s 
« Declaration.” Doubts, p. 18. * 

I paſs over t 2 of rhis citation, as 4 
matter of no great moment, and only obſerve that 
the laſt words are brought as inconſiſtent with 
what the Author of the Confeſſional had ſaid 
elſewhere, namely, that the King's Declaration i tis 
a eb of no manner of validity. | | 
ould not the Deubter be underſtood that this 

Declaration was of force when Dr. Bennet wrote 
his Eflay ? and that therefore he was then at li- 
berty to refer to it, as a public inſtrument of legal 
authority ? This, however, the Doctor does, by ar- 
guing, after citing a paſſage from it, that “ the 
i ſenſe of the ſubſcription does and muſt conti- 
nue the ſame, and neceſſarily imply a belief of 
the truth of the articles.“  E/ay, p. 423. 

It is true, Dr. Bennet concludes thus from a 
poſition, that, © all our laws do ſpeak this lan. 
guage without the leaſt variation to this day.“ 
But if the Author of the © Confeſſional knows 
of no ſuch laws, he is ſufficiently juſtified in 
denying the yalidity of this declaration, upon the 
authority of thoſe laws now in full force, which 


do endure variation from the doctrine and diſ- 
0 | cipline 


| 1 1 4 1 

. cipline SE the church of England, 2 have taken 
off the penalties, heretofore enacted for ſuch va- 
riation, namely, the laws tolerating Proteſtant 
Diflenters, and ſuperſeding the church*s s cenſure 
in the commiſſion eccle ny. mentioned in the 
Declaration. 

_ ... The cafe ſtanding thus, ver opinion the 
Anchor of the Confeſſional mght entertain of the 
validity of this Declaration, as it was, in the opi- 

5 nion of Dr. Bennet, of full force when he wrote 
upon the articles, his contradiction in one place 
to its contents, which he 5 8 another acknow- 
ledged to be autboritative, was properly urged 


as an inſtance of the ſaid Doctor's flutuating ca- 


of i/try on the ſubje& of ſubſcribing to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, The Author of the Confeſſional 
© hath, in the ſame paſſage, obſerved Dr. Bennet's 
contradiction to his own Dire&ions. Is it neceſ- 
ſary, to make that Author conſiſtent with him- 
ſelf, chat he ſhould approve of thoſe directions? 

Next followerh another charge of ineonſiſtency 
to this effect: The Author of the Confeſſional 
& has argued againſt the reftrained ſenſe that 
Pr. Nichols had put upon the XXIII Article, 
= namely, that, by thoſe men- who are there 
mentioned to have public authority given unto- 
them in the congregation, to call and ſend: 
e miniſters into the Lord's vineyard, the com- 
e pilers meant biſhops only, and has contended: 


"8 for a more general Senſe of that article, taking. 
- 66 mu 
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te jn the miniſterd of other congregations, whe- 
« rher” called and ſent by biſhops or not. But 
© the ſame Author of the Confeſſional has elſe - 
« where argued againſt admitting general ſenſes, 
f putting any latitude upon any of the articles, 
binding down ſubſerlbers to the ſtrict and re- 
© ſtrained ſenſe af the compilers; And conſe . 

«quently is mm with 3 ow 
Doubts,” p. 19229. 
This, I think, is the" fubſtanee of the Doubt, 
which the reader may fee drawn out into an art- 
. — derail in che Doubte, as 
e- eited 


r 


Weber ſpending time itt merle this detail, 
which, however, is a fair mark, let us content 


ourſelves Wa eng A plain” ſtare of the 


caſe. 

Woch W had ſaid that the compilers of 
the articles © had refolved to compoſe chem 
« with great temper in many ſpeculative points.“ 
Hit. Reform. vol. Il: p. 169. 

This opinion has been adopted by many ſucs 
ceeding diyines of different denominations, who 
accordingly have put in their claim for a lati- 
tude of interpretation of the articles with reſpect 
to ſuch points, under different modifications. 

One of theſe divines was Dr. N chols, who ſup- 
ported his opinion that the articles were pur- 
poſely drawn up in general terms, on the conſi- 
deration that the compilers and firſt ſubſcribers 

| C 2 had 


& 


* 


"'® 
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had been differently educated, and, conſequently, 
were differently principled: with e to theſe 


ſpeculative points. pr offs.2 
To this the Author of the Confelional, 'who 


thought that none of the articles were purpoſely 
drawn up in general terms, dppoſes à matter of 
fact, namely, that the articles were drawn up by 
Crunmer and perhaps ſome few of his particular 
friends of the ſame judgment in theſe ſpeculative 
matters with himſelf: and the auther accounts 


| for. the ſubſcribers of thoſe days acquieſcing in 


the ſenſe. of thoſe compilers, from induce 
which may be ſuppoſed to have prevailed 
ſome 'pther ſubſcribers in che fame ede 
in- more modern times. 

The reader will be pleased here to at 
that the queſtion 1 is concerning the ſenſe of the 
compilers, . in points wherein Proteſtants might 


differ without departing from the pringples of 


their common profeſſion. 
But though theſe divines contend that FH of 
the articles were drawn up in general terms on 


purpoſe to admit of different ſenſes, yet none of 


them hold that this was the caſe with al of them; 
and Dr. Nichols himſelf ſays, that © ar.y perſon. 


« who believes. the Popiſh doctrines of Purgatory, 


« Tranſub/tantiation, Invocation of. ſaints, Mc. can- 


not ſincerely. ſubſcribe to theſe, articles which 


«do expreſily condemn theſe doctrines.“ Which. 
plainly implies that, even in the Doctor 8 opinion, 
5 | nore 


> — 
* 


.* 
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none of theſe articles will admit of che i 
mne fp os 


And indeed, it would have been very ſtrange, 
if Proteſtant compilers had compoſed XXXIX Ar- 
ticles of religion, with a view of condemning the 
doctrines of Popery, and yet that there ſhould 
de none among theſe articles which Proteſtants 
of all denominations could ſubſcribe'in the ſame 

uniform ſenſe in which the compilers intended 
vor =, be underſtood. © © | 
| eſtant, for inſtance, of whatever deno- 
* One will ſcruple to aſſent to the ſixth of theſe 
anheles, affirming that holy ſcripture containeth 
all things neceſſary to ſalvation,” &c. which was 
oppoſed to the Popiſh doctrine, that holy ſerĩpture 
doth not contain all things neceſſary to ſalvation, 
as not containing the ee . N N 
tions of the church. 
Of the ſame ſort is the liber Pen of che 
XXIIII Article. Popery teaches, that no man 
can have a lawful vocation to miniſter in any 
congregation, unleſs he is called and ſent by the 
church of Rome with the Pope at its hedde. 
The compilers” of -the XXIII“ Article, on the 
contrary, aſſert, that, we ought to judge thoſe 
« lawfully, called and ſent, which be choſen and 
* called to this work by men who have public 
« authority given unto. them in the congrega- 


* tion, to call and ſend miniſters into the Lord's 
e Vineyard.” 7. 


165 


v6: This 
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T lłᷣꝗ bis being ſo, to ſuppoſo the compilers to have 
o limited this authority to a congregagon of £pifco; 
z palians only, would be to ſuppoſe them to have 
renounced the authority of the Pope of Rome, 
that they might ſet up the authority of a Pope of 
their own in ſore other place, 
Vet for this limitation Dr. N. chols 3 | 
2 his reaſon is, that the article was compoſed 
by epiſcepal men. Whereupon the Author of the 
Confeſſional returns upon him his pwn ſuppoſi- 
tion; that other articles were expreſſed in general 
terms, accommodated to the different education, 
and principles of the ſevetal ſubſcribers, {me 
of whom, he tells us, were not a little wedded 
to-Calvin's form of church diſcipline. 
In what, now, in all this, is the Author of the 
Confeſhonal incogſiſtent, unleſs his adopting Dr, 
Nichols inconſiſtency is a neceſſary confequence 
of his 'expo/eng ir? Or unlefs thoſe may be, called 
general terms purpoſely contrived in a Proteſtant 
article, which wil admit of no different ſenſes 
ut where one fide muſt rendunce in and 
* —_ Papiſb principles. 


The Author of the” Confeſſional had fad, 1 
200; ed. 2d. — * is not clear, to me at leaft, 
that he Biſnop Burnet] thought even the im- 

-« putation of idolatry, occaſioned by che worfhip 
of the Son, a ſufficient reaſon for adding the 
worde, of the fame ſubiance with the Kauer, 

6 0 the creeds of the Trillian church.” 


But 


* 
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But the Doubter will have it that this was 
clear to the Author of the Confeſſional, and in- 
ſinuates that the ſaid Author was only playing 
the Jeſuit, and, to ſupport his charge, cites 4 
long paſſage from Biſhop Burnet, which he 
, thinks, I ſuppoſe, puts the matter out of 3 
" Doubts, p. 23 — 25. 

But had the Doubter done what the Author of 


the Confeſſional did, and caſt his eye towards the 


top of the page of Biſhop Burnet's Introduction 
from whence he took this citation, he might, with a 
little conſideration, have ſaved himſelf the trouble 
gens ſo much of what he found below. 

e Biſhop there ſays, © It had been an un- 
% valuable blefüing, if the Chriſtian religion __ 
te been kept in its firſt ſimplicity.” 

Suppoſe Biſhop Burnet had been aſked where 
the Chriſtian religion in its firſt ſimpliciry might 
be found ? I take it for granted he would have 
anſwered, In the New Teſtament. : Suppoſe it 
had been farther demanded of him, whether the 


words in queſtion, applied as they were in the 


creeds, were to be found in the New Teſtament ? 
He muſt have anſwered in the negative; and 
have owned at the ſame time, that theſe creeds 
deviated in this article from the ft ſimplicity of 
the Chriſtian wligion. If therefore the Biſhop 
thought the reaſons given in the Doubter's long 
citation ſufficient to juſtify the addition of thoſe 
words, he muſt have thought that addition a 


diele 9 valuable at leaſt, as the keeping 
GC 4 5.1 25 2 ths 
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the Chrilian 3 in its firſt Gmplicicy.. "For 
il the Chriſtian religion was more valuable be- 
fore than after the addition, no reaſons in the 
| rs could be ſufficient to juſtify the making 

What the Biſhop's ſentiments were as to the 
BI: ing of this addition, may be ſeen in the reflec - 
tions he makes upon the conſequences of! it, which 

| ka” eu follow the Daubter's citation. 

I lay no great ſtreſs here upon what Biſhop 
an knew as. well as any one, that the ad- 
dition of the word oor > to the creed does | 
not appear to have been made upon the condi- 
derations mentioned by his Lordſhip. The Rk 
was adopted by the Nicene Council, which was 
ſummoned to ſettle the diſputes that bad ariſen 
between Alexander Biſhop of Alexandria and 

Axis, upon what occaſign is not known. (In- 
4 certum qua occaſione, ſays Moſheim, Inſt, Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. p. 165). — I Jay no great ſtreſs, I ſay, 
* upon this, becauſe I am not diſputing with Bi- 
ſhop. Burnet, but with the Author of the Doubt:, 
This however may be inferred from It, that if 
the reaſons ſuggeſted by the Biſhop was not ſuf- 
ficient to juſtify the addition, his Lordſhip knew 
of none elſe that would be. | 
What wonder then that the Author of 5 Con- 
feſſional, laying theſe things together, and know- 
ing Biſhop Burnet's manner of ſtating arguments 
on all ſubjects that came before him, ſhould 
take the liberty of expreſſing his doubts on thjs 
#3 other men may do on other ſubjects, n 
ne 


. | 
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| the Biſhop was * in this long paſſage, rather 
offering th beſt reaſon he could think of on the 
behalf of thoſe who introduced into the creed 
theſe additional words, thap offering this reaſon 
as ſufficient. in his wn opinion to warrant ſuch » 
addition, which indeed can hardly be ſup-, 
poſed to have done conſiſtently with his declaring, 
4 that it had been an unvaluable blefſmg, if the . 
Chr et, religion, had been kept in its firſt Jiompli- 
city. 

The next occaſion given to the Doubter by the 
Author of the Confeſſional, ariſes from what the 
latter ſays, p. 182. edit. 2d. that, Hell and in- 
40 fert neyer ſignified any thing in the Gays of the 
00 * compilers, but the place of torment.“ 

Had the Author of the Gonfeſſional thought 
it poſlible there ſhould be a Doubrer in the three 
kingdoms capable of raking the reign of "Hen- 
ry VIII into the days of the compilers of the Ar- 
ticles, he would probably have ſpecified"more 
8 che days he meant: and have ſatisfied 

is readers by referring them to NowePs Cate- 
chiſm, to Peter Martyr, « cited by Dr. Nichols, to 
Biſhop Bilſon, and ſeveral other approved and 
otillody writers of thoſe times. 

. Luckily, however, for the Author of the Con- 
feſfonal, the good Biſhop Burnet comes in to his 
aid, and ſeconds his aſſertion with advantage, by 
going backwards far beyond the days of Henry 
VIIlch, and forwards even to his own times. The 
= Greek word, ſays the Biſhop, ſo rendered 
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« [Hell] FE. now commonly ſtand for the 
« place. of the damned, and for many ages has 
6 been ſo underſtood.” " Expoſition, p58. And 
ſo conſequently has been the Engliſh word by 
. which the Greek word is rendered : which I men- 
don by way of appiiing the Author of the 
Daubts, that the Greek word gd is the word i in 
the Septuagint, for Hell, in all the paſſages of 
Fob and the Palms he hath cited. 

But it is quite proper the Dowbter ſhould bring 
_ himſelf out to the reader's view upon this i impor- 
tant occaſion. Thus then he: 
he tranſlation of the great Engliſh Bible, the 
* Pfalter of which is ſtill retained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, was ſet forth and uſed in the 
% time of K. Hen eighth, and Edward the 

* ſixth... Theſe, I preſume, were the days of the 
« compilers, and that the word Hell ſignified i in 
* their days, what it is made to bei i in this. 
1 tranſlation.” Doubts, p. 26. 
The inſtance i is, Jos xiy. 13. O that thou woldefe 
- tepe and hyde me in the Hell, untyll thy wrath were 
led. 
* It is certain, ſaith the Doubter, © that the 

« tranſlator of this verſe in Job, by the word 
Hell, meant not the place of formepts.” 

But ho can be certain of this, but he who is 
certain what the tranſlator did mean And this, 
it ſeems, is not the Doubter, for thus he goes on 

— * put either AE e, or the place or Nate 
* of che dead.”. Ns 

[33 | That 
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That is to ſay, the trauflator either meant 
ſomething, or he meant ſeme other thing, or 
laſtly, ſomething elſe, which it ſeems is his way 
of proving the certainty that the tranſlator did ot 
mean ſomething different from all three, | 
But now ſuppoſe ſomebody mould come an, 
tell him, that, The Hell, in the days of the compi- 
lers (taking in the compaſs the Deubter hath done) 
ſignified Purgatory, and ſhopld cite this paſſage 
of Job out of Bible to Fr What 
would he ſay to him 0b 
Probably he would e ae the Cam- 
4 pilers were Reformers, and that Reformers did 
te not believe Purgatory, nor would ſer een (8 
to work that did.“ 
As by the caſt of his concluſions the Diubter 
ſeen to be formewhat in this way of thinking, 
let us look a little into the character of this 
tranſlation as well as of g men under Ware 
ae it came forth. 
Some exceptions, » ſays Fuller, „ being alen 
at Nm ⁴‘i tranſlation, the biſhops (then gene- 
rally Popiſh) complied ſo far, in a conference, 
55 with the deſires of King Henry the eighth, chat 
on condition the people would give in Tindel,s 
¶ pretended falſe] tranſlation, they would ſot 
forth another, better agreeing with the origi- 
e nal. And although this took up ſome time 
to effect, the work being great. in itſelf, and 
few workmen as yet, maſters of the myſteny 
ol printing, yet at laſt it was accompliſhed, 
put 


- 


i 


* 
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| bangs Hiſtory, Book VII. p. 387. 


This Bible came out in 1541, and having theſe 
patrons, among whom Bonner was none of the 
leaſt conſiderable, we may be pretty certain Pur- 


$##977-was not one of the doctrines this tranſla- 


tion was intended to diſcountenance. Hell and 
inferi in thoſe days, often ſignified” Purgatory b, 


as well as the region of final puniſhment. And 


who can fay that the traaſlator the book of Job 
did not conſider The Hell in whic Job deſired to 
be hidden, under the idea of Purgatory? 

But when the Reformation had taken deeper 


| root; and the doctrine of Purgatory' was totally 
_ diſcarded, namely, at the time when King Ed. 


car articles were compiled, and for many years 


after, the word Hell will be found to be inrariabſj 


: 


taken for the place of final puniſhment, | in > 


theological-writings of authority. 


Let us go on with the Doubter. And hs 
<-fame thing is highly probable” (not equally 


Certain it ſeems), * the tranſlator of theſe and 


» b The learned Dr. Torts, Life of "If . 
had tranſlated the words apud inferos pœna, from Bembus's Hiſtory 


of Venice, by the pains of Hell. He was advertiſed that it ſhould 
rather have been tbe pains of Purgatory; and, tho? he acquieſced 
in the correction, yet he adds, I might plead that our Engliſh 


« word Hell is lax enough to anſwer to fart, or to all the ſup- 


« poſed diſtricts of the infernal regions: Ibid. vol. II. Appendix, 
p. 712— Conſequently co ph pace e nds in the year 
2547+ it 5 opt 0 27 | 
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« other paſſages. of the Eſalns, where The. Grave 
« is ſubſtituted for Hell in the laſt tranſlation. 

And is ii The Grave ſubſtituted for The Hell 
in the laſt tranſlation of Job xiv. 13? And if this 
circumſtance reduces bis certainty to a probability - 
in one caſe, why not in the other? One ching 
indeed rs certain in both caſes, that the laſt tranſa 
lators knowing that the word Hell conveyed no 
other idea to Engliſh reader, but that of a 
place torment, Which is not the meaning of the 
original word, they very wilely! ONES "WE 
word Grave in its room. | 

As to the word Hell, continuing in * old 
tranſlation of the P/alms, which is ſtill uſed in our 
public ſervice, I can only ſay, I am ſorry ſuch an 
inſtance ſhould. appear of our backwardneſs to 
correct improprieties of that _ in our' forms 
of public worſhip. ef 

The candid reader is now left to Joche nt 
room the Doubier had to inſult the Author of the 
Confeſſional, on his being unacquainted with the 
different tranſlations of the ſcriptures. 

| Finally, Doctor Bennet, commenting on the 
third article in his Dire&ions, &c. will have it, 
that “ the church excludes that ſenſe of the word 
Hell, which ſays that by Hen is meant the 
© Grave.” 19 1 

In this matter the gh of che Confeſſional 
ſays, that Dr. Bennet is contrary to Dr. Clarke. 


Wherbas the Doubter affirms they are very good 
nem od h . friends, 


© ©, > 
Sriends, and eites fome inſtances from each of 
ken to prove it. 


True, very good friends in chelr Manation of 
66 word Hell. But is this the point in Which 


the Kathor of the Confeſſional ſaid they dif- 
greed? Or has Dr. Clarke any where ſaid, that, 
The church excludes that ſenfe of the word 
Hell which ſays that Hell ſignifies The Grave?“ 
Let Dr. Clarke fpeak for Juinfelf. © That 
tt ſenſe in which any human appear to 4 
tema, ſelf to be conſiſtent with fcriptare, and 
te not the preſumed meaning of the compilers, is 
to he the rule and meaſure of his underſtand- 
ing them, is evident both in reaſon (becauſe 
« otherwiſe every human government makes a 
« new rule of faith) and is moreover by all Pro- 
© teſtants. agreed upon without controverſy in 
« practice. For the article in the Apoſtle's Creed, 
concerning Chriſtꝰs deſcent into Hell, is now uni- 
« yerſally underſtood in 'a ſenſe probably dif- 
ferent from what the compoſers of the creed 
* intended.” Reply to Ne, p. 33, 31. 
- Now unleſs it is impoſſible that the word Ie, 
in the article or the creed, taken in the ſenſe of 
The Grave, ſhould appear to any mam felf to be 
more conſiſtent with ſcripture than The fate of ſe- 
parate ſouls, or any other ſenſe, put upon the 
word Hell, or unleſs the tautology mentioned in 
Dr. Clark's catechiſm, is to be taken as the rea- 
fon "re the church (which, I apprehend, is a 
human 
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human government within tlie Doctor's meaning) 
does, and 'as a ſufficient reaſon why ſhe ſhould 
extlude the 


enſe in queſtion, Dr. 2 muſt 
either be at variance with Dr. Bennet on this 
point of excluſion, or at variance with himſelf, 

Thus have we waded through theſe Doubts 
with fufficient patience and perſeverance, leaving 
the wit and ſpirit of the author, abſtracted from 
his redſoning, to make What impreſſions they may 
upon the candid und intelligent reader, who may 
perhaps have expected a little more knowledge 
of lis ſubjects from a writer that makes fo de- 
fperate an attack upon an author's reputation 
who does not ſeem to have deſeryed it. In all 
fuch caſes, however, it is, and it always will be 
true, that, where the deſign is only to diſparage 
and defame, An ounce of Mother, bs "worth a pound 
of Clergy. 
As to this method of doubting, the experiment, 
as I remember, was firſt tried upon the Eftimate 
of a late unfortunate author, by a maſterly and 
not illiberal hand; and the effect rhy/e Doubts 
had upon the vogue of the faid Efimate, may 
probably enough be ſuppoſed to have had ſome 
ſhare, among many other mortifications, in bring- 
ing on that dejection which is faid to have fo un- 
© happily Melted the ſpirits of chat ill· ſtarred, but 
very ingenious Writer, aud, in other "veipeds, | 
valuable man. | | 
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What eſſects of the kke kind might be er- 
peced from the Doubts we haye been — 

ing, one cannot certainly ſay. ThagDoubter talks 
| fomewhere, as if the miſtakes of e Author of 
the Confeſſional were fatal to him, an expreſſion = 
that may be differently underſtood. Be that as it 
may, the Author of theſe Doubts ſhould have 
© conſidered, that imitations of applauded. originals 
ſeldom ſucceed with the public, when they come 
from ſecond- rate w writers; they is a ſpirit of ge- 
nius and delicacy i in ſuch originals (particularly 
of the ironical. kind). which the ordinary talents 
of A, mere imitator annot catch, and for which 
be is ohliged to ſubſtitute a ſpirit of another ſort, 
impatient of being covered by the comic maſk, 
and diſcovering itſelf at every turn for the ge. 
5 nzine ſpirit of. wrath and reſentment. 
'Miſrepreſentations, however, let them be con- 
1 in What way vou will, when they ſtrike 
at the moral charadter of the party miſrepreſented, 
are ſerious things; and the particular virulence 
with which the inſinuations of that tendency in 
theſe Doubts are throwu out againſt the Author 
of the Confeſſional, made it in ſome meaſure nr. 
ceſſary that che public ſhould be appriſed to what 
they really amount. 

It is true, writers againſt chat 8 81 2 a 1 
cenſequential figure, haye not been ſparing in 

perſonal refleftions. * But as theſe 1 were probably 


ER only as a kind of crutches to help on 
here 
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here and chere a lame argument for fubſcriprions, 
the conſideration of them may be poſtponed 
ir becomes Weaſanable | for the Author to review 

94 0 7 010 neee 

I ſax till it becomes reaſonable, that is 40 lay 
4] zbeſe argumentative gentlemen have 
ciled: the jarring and contradictory principles and 
intorpretations they have reſpectively played 
againſt iche Confeſſional, and aner 
perfect agreemeiit ous with another. 

a was very eaſy tu fureſec — 
ly agreed. in any thing elſe, would agree in at- 
racking the Confeſſional and diſparaging the Au- 
thar pf it, and that theiv diſagreements myſt break 
On; eee =; en e 
Bach roc. 

There is no fach om for * Wenne 
room for Profeſſor Rur herfort his "independent 
cburrber in the theory of the Efayift on Eftabliſh» 
ments. On another hand, the latituds allowed by 
the f latter for ſubſcriptions, is utterly Ade 
fire of che ſaid Profeflor's'Tefkwork. ANY Tt 
There cannot well be a more deciſiye allies 
than may be drawn from the circumſtances of 
theſe and other diſagreements among them, that 
all cheit defenees of ſubſcription are defedivg. 
And het, as theſe gentlemen are only particular 
doctors, they are only at liberty to diſown each 


e 'gccafion-13' given; „ | 
7 D ſome 
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0 ſoche future doftor may ariſe who oil atem 
em both 503 Na. i £3 to 015% 

There arc, too, eee en. 
| CO who want to be reconciled to them- 
Of this claſs. is the Letter- writer and 
| een the: preface to the firſt edition of the 
|Gonfeſſiona!.: He deals chiefly: in bye-matte#s, and 
theſe; he trrats in a bye-way-of! his own, ſo that 
yo cannot be certam whither he is bound, or by 
9 church · ſyſtem he will abide. Sometimes 
he:reproves the Author of the Confeſſional with 
magiſterial ſeverity as too much a friend to the 
diſſemterg only for expoling tlie iniquity of their 
ancient per ſecntors. On other occaſions he ſeems 
diſpoſed to cbax the diſſenters in a way chat puts 
one in mind of, 1 mw in the” days of 
our forefathers, de. 3048. 9130 1; 

What hope can aw, mito be nie bier 
Vith ſuch opponents, have, that the 
will ever be brought to a fair iſſue, or. indeed to 
any iſſue at all? Or who that can employ him- 
ſelf with any. ſort of advantage either to himſelf 
or the public in ſtudies. of another ſort, would 
Waſte his flecting hours in ſuch el . 
cation! vp Ra 

"Wha, for dance, that 3 not t bold lun U 
the cheapelt af all his worldly goods, would con · 
wich a man, who, at this time of the day, 

hows e the norton dee 
A — 115 
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| and more 1 than ſemipagan notion "of religion,” 
reffdined by the convocation-men of 1689, 
In what way can you deal, or upon what & 
mon principles can you argue, with a pretens e 
defender of a Proteſtant church, who either is, 
of pretends to be i ignorant of the maler uren 
en 
i lr eech poor Gitle t5 bald debe u 
ah who' quarrels with you for calling the Non- 
conformiſts of Archbiſhop Parker's time by the 
name of Puritans,” after fo good an authority as 
Strype? — Or with a man who, while he is cor- 
re&ging your hiſtorical errors, ſpeaks of rwo bi- 
ſhops,” one of - whom 'died while the other was a 
ſchool-boy,” as of one and the ſame man? Or 
laſtly, with a diſputant who, while he is queſtion- 
; ing you with an ingeneous magnanimity concern- 
ing the ſincerity of your ſubſcription, ſeems not 
to have any —_ thar ever YE ubferibed 
himſelf? | 
Fet this gentleman fron to ths nimelk up * 
advocate - general for the clergy of the church of 
England.\ Is it credible” that a reſpectable body, 
among whom are many, I truſt) very wan). 
learned, rational, pions, liberal- minded divines, 
would chuſe ſuch a one for their repreſentative ? 
- : The- laborious: compiler of certain Conferences 
in the London Magazine might perhaps think Him- 
ſelf flighted, were he to be paſſed by without 
ſome acknowledgemeũt of by-paſt obligations. 
VI WI . D 2 This 
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i Died hath thought fit to diſtinguiſh the 
Authot of the Confelhohal with the very civil 
[ſation of Srafiotes, à term of the fame im- 
7255 ft with Tertullus's cam Auna, applied to St. 
aul ; for which compliment he would deſerye 
(partieplar. thapks from the faid author, if he had 
not in ſo many paſſages, made this fame Sta/iote; 
talk like an idiot, purely for the comfort df ton- 
fue him with a only: A NO; 5 Re- 


"The 3 Dr. Ihherhan, wore: he 3 
| 10 be handled, would deſerye, among others, to 
be held up to the admiration of the critics, parti- 
cularly or his extremely knack of compoſing 
editions and additions by echoing the language 
of his adverſary. Nothing however ſtrikes me 
fo much as his being able to temper ſo high a 
degree of zeal, with ſo very low a degree of Hu- 
mility. Witneſs his condeſcending to retail againſt 
che Author of the Confellonal the Falling 

very piteous-anecdote., . 

, * A.certan prelate lamenting, not 8 1 
ente, that the clergy of the church of Eng- 
end do not meet with the fame reßpect from 
4 the laity, as the clergy of the Romiſb church: 
* tb hom this ehurt h- champion, who accidentally 
„ fat at bis right band in a large company, re- 

4 plied, 'He:hoped they never would... 

Zy the way, who or what tan this Author of 

the — be? \ a. 

nt”. Recluſe, 


/ 


* 


Is 
Nrclge; broodiüg in the dark corner of bi l- 
brary} and totally unacquainted with the men 5 
and times in which he lives. Anon we find b 
u the right hand of à prelate in a public c 
_-panyy" and palling N about as N 
of chem. DD. 

But to un. ue; Which mall 
melt J che ſtrength of de Dohse judge 
che ſtrength of his faith? Who could e 
ti a tale which carries along wich it fuch' an in- 
diſpurable mark of un impudent forgery, not 
from any precarious preſumption” of what the 
Author uf che Confeſſional might ot might not 
ſay on ſuch- an occaſion; but from àn abſolute 
certailry that there is not a prelate of the eſta- 
bliſned church, either of | England or Ireland, 
who would not think it the higheſt reflection 
upon his good ſenſe to ye ey ſuch * 
neten. PAISY | 

In the courſe of the ene e by | 
the Confeffonal, ſome mention has been dropped 
of x writing Inquiſition, an expreſſion which many 
Perſons have been at a loſs to underſtand. © Some 
have thought it might refer to an hdex expurga- 
us; others have fallen upon different- conjec- 


2 n tow appears to be an Hay fte, where , 


perſons are interregated concerning the 
i 1 55 Wy their ſubſcriptions, and where, if they 
do not. give * the — 

'» cghrown 


N 
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threwn out to 2h them with Doubts,/ Prefacts, 
Canferences, Anecdetes, Addreſſes e, and ſo forth.” 
-Andileſt theſe ſhould not take place on the pre · 
t culprit, he is admoniſhed with ſomething of 
A,mepacing air, that he may expect farther te- 
marks on his book, by the important hand above 
mentigned. All in good time. May the Re- 
markes health and leiftre enable him 10 bring 
them forth; and may he profit. by the hints we 
have. imparted of the lips he hath made in his 
remarks on the preface (ſome of them riot men- 
tioned, miſeramda vel bei, and finiſh: his ſecond 
remarks with. a little more circumſpection, and a 
_ lice ſomething. elſe, chan is to. be found 
in his i. Which is the worſt that I wiſh him. 
I make no doubt but the critical accumulation 
of fo many. publications. againſt the Confeſſional, 
one upon. the back of another, within the com- 
paſs of a very few weeks, and after a pretty long 
intermiſſion, hath been remarked both by the 
friends and enemies of chat book. Perhaps the 
former may not be appriſed of the * of 
this mangwvre. | Let us try ta explain; it. | 
ſides. the immediate benefit of /uffocation, 1 
miglit be expected from ſuch heaps of heavy 
matter, every ane, maſt, be ſenſible that an an- 
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'* Ser an — a i 2 9e che 4 of the Cop te 


Gentleman'i "Magazine for for Dreember — * ; 
cots wit Dr en-, Pa | Ces 


ITY 


Dis Again at leaſt; ag the Confeſſional. Abd 
Ae Author was en or eleven years in training or 


* c Ys. 3. 5 
ſhould take in all * Riidiards: of 
a — would make*a' book 


$rooding over that work, it muſt of courſe be 


6 ki their fathers in peace, and the latter caſed of 


twenty, before ſuch anſwer could be completed: 
and by that time the Author himſelf, and the far 


greater part of his opponents, fay be gathered 


apprehenſions of being diſturbed in the in- 


rerval, with propoſals and abend to a far- 


ther reformation. _ 

This however may not ok erdepend on 
the tardy talents of the Author of the Confeſ- 
ſional. There may be others who are as little 
convinced, as the ſaid Author is by the-argu- 
ments brought againſt him, that his adyErſaries 


have made out their caſe, and who are well able 


to give their reaſons in writing, upon ſhorter 


notice. Some ſuch hawalready appeared, who, 


without making themſelves anſwerable for the 


+ errors or the defects of the. Confeſſional, have 


done full juſtice to the cauſe of Chriſtian Liberty, 


to the entire ſatisfaction 0 all the friends and 


lovers of it, and with great honour to themſelves. 
Some ſuch, I truſt, there ever will be, while the 
goſpel of the Gop or gRuTH is preached, and 
the light of it afforded n this land of Liberty. 
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And nde Aung continue ämnüg 
at the cauſe aſpouſed by the. A 
e Confefional cuba beyy matter inſ 
71 = 6 ber: inn defenbble 8 the pri 
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